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14 The eighth-century 
papacy as cultural broker 





Clemens Gantner 


Cultural power-brokers 


The chapter will take a close look at the strenuous efforts made by the 
popes to position theirinstitution, the papacy, as cultural broker between 
East and West and between past and present for the Latin West and the 
Greek East. According to the social anthropologists who coined the term, 
‘cultural brokers’ are persons who act as mediators between different 
social contexts, communities and cultures.! But cultural brokerage is not 
restricted to one single individual; it can also be practised by a group.” 
The term is normally used for individuals who happen to be at home, 
or at least to have superior contacts, in two (or more) cultural contexts 
and who thus can use that position both for their own advantage and 
for public benefit. This wide definition also applies to the papacy in the 
eighth century, and to a portion of the inhabitants of the city of Rome 
in the early Middle Ages. But it is still far from a sufficient description 
of the papal role. The popes did not restrict themselves to being mere 
brokers; the position they tried to establish for themselves was one of 
superior power. Yetit depended of course on whatever concrete cultural 
or political question was at issue.° 
Since Antiquity, Rome had always been a meeting place for people 
with diverse cultural backgrounds. In late republican and imperial times, 
Rome had, for example, been Graecised to some extent (just as the 


Ishould like to thank the whole CMRP ‘Cultural memory and the resources ofthe past’ 
team. Further thanks go to Francesco Borri and Andreas Fischer. 
See Reimitz, ‘Cultural brokers of a common past’; Reimitz, ‘The historian as cultural 
broker’; and Hinderaker, Translation and cultural brokerage’. The concept was devel- 
oped by Eric Wolf, ‘Aspects of group relations’, who never used the exact expression, but 
defined nearly all aspects of it; it was refined by Clifford Geertz, The Javanese Kijaji’, 
who used it for his study on the relations of nation-orientated communities and locally 
orientated communities. The theory has proven to be useful also in a broader sense, see 
Connell-Szasz, ‘Introduction’, esp. pp. 17-20. 
? Already Wolf, ‘Aspects of group relations’, 1076, used the concept of “broker” groups’. 
3 For a concrete example of how the papacy worked with its historical writings see Gantner, 
‘Lombard recension’. 
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Greek / Hellenic East had been Romanised inits turn).* During the fifth 
and sixth centuries Rome ceased to be the capital ofa huge empire and 
the Western Roman empire was gradually reduced to a few remaining 
regions inItaly and Spain.° But even reduced in status, the Eternal City 
never seems to have stopped being an international city. Further, the 
upheavals also presented an opportunity for the papacy, forit was able 
to gain even more political and economic power in Rome.° Gregory the 
Greatin particular played aconsiderable rolein the restoration ofmuch 
of the religious prestige the papacy had lost in the Laurentian schism. 
The papacy further consolidated its spiritual and political power during 
the seventh century. But there was more: in constant disputes with the 
emperors, mostly but not exclusively in the field of religious politics, 
the popes developed quite close ties with the East. Granted, these ties 
had never been completely severed, but they intensified in conflict.” The 
personal and cultural ties with the East became stronger, because the 
culturally Greek population of Rome itself was growing fast; following 
the Islamic expansion and religious discord, people were arriving from 
Asia Minor, the Levant, Armenia, southern Italy and Sicily toname only 
the most important regions.® It was all the more significant that many 
of these arrivals were clerics or monks, who helped to introduce Rome 
to Greek religious customs and policy. The consequent acquisition of 
knowledge ultimately enabled the papacy to play more than an arbitrary 
role in matters concerning the Christian empire.? 

From the time of Gregory the Great onwards, but certainly in the 
eighth century, the papacy styled itselfas the key player in the Latin West 
despite the potential competition offered by several powerful potentates 
as keyrepresentative ofthe empirein the West. As faras the emperorand 
the ‘Greek’ core of the empire were concerned, the pope presented him- 
self as the most important representative of the West in political matters 
concerning the West. For both Greek East and Latin West, this self- 
confident position on the part of the pope was coupled with the claim 
of being supreme in all religious matters, responsible in theory for the 
whole Christian world. Granted, these claims and self-positioning often 
did not reflect the reality the papacy faced. Still, the position the papacy 


4 See Duboisson, ‘GRAECVS, GRAECVLVS, GRAECARI’. 

5 On the changes and continuities in Europe and the Mediterranean see Wickham, Framing 
the Early Middle Ages, esp. pp. 17-55. 

© Humphries, ‘From emperor to pope?’, esp. pp. 57-8. 

7 On this topic, see Gantner, ‘The label “Greeks””’. 

8 Gantner, ‘Die Papste und ihre “Griechen”’. 

° See Hinderaker, Translation and cultural brokerage’, p. 358, on the importance of status 
and standing of a cultural broker. 
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aspired to was higher than that ofan ordinary broker: itcan possibly be 
described as ‘powerful cultural broker’, or ‘cultural power broker’. 

The sociologist Serra Tinic describes the modern USA as the most 
important ‘cultural power broker’!? of our times, trying to sell and impose 
its media and culture internationally. That observation seems quite cor- 
rect, if.a little too much of a generalisation. In contrast to the papacy 
of the eighth century, the USA produces nearly all that cultural capital 
itself. Thus itis not only a broker, butthe mostimportant producer and 
player in the field of culture. The papacy was an important player too, 
and a portion ofthe cultural capital it dealt with was actually generated in 
Rome, but the papacy stillremained far more ofa broker dealing between 
parties and with ‘imported’ capital than today’s USA. Thus the term of 
a cultural power broker seems even more fitting for the early medieval 


papacy. 


The Roman contact zone 


Before considering the cultural resources with which the popes could 
deal, the question of the environmentin which they were operating needs 
to be considered.!! Geographically, the horizon of the papacy was large; it 
comprised at least the former Roman empire around the Mediterranean. 
Besides, the papacy existed in symbiosis with the city of Rome and its 
surroundings, in the eighth century organised as the duchy of Rome. !? 
The ducatus was in turn a branch of the Exarchate of Ravenna, another 
important point of reference and region of interest for the papacy. Politics 
in Central Italy in the period from the fifth to the eighth century were 
shaped by the rivalry between Ravenna and Rome. The former mostly 
had the upper hand in the military realm, whereas the papacy tended to 
dominate the cultural and the ecclesiastical sphere. !% 

Rome and its immediate surroundings formed a contact zone between 
several cultural spheres in the Mediterranean, thoughit has to be con- 
ceded that all those cultures were heirs to the Roman empire. '* Not least 


9 Tinic, ‘Walking a tightrope’, p. 109. 

! Hinderaker, Translation’, pp. 371-2: ‘scholars should be attentive to the contexts in 
which brokerage takes place... Each situation has its own poetic, the terms of which 
are shaped by the culture in which it originated.’ 

2 See Bavant, ‘Le Duché byzantin de Rome’, who, however, sees the duchy of Rome 
emerge sooner than can be proven. See also Brown, Gentlemen and Officers, pp. 53— 
6; Ullmann, Growth of Papal Government, p. 58, with n. 3; and Delogu, ‘Il passaggio 
dall’antichitaalmedioevo’, pp. 20-1. 

3 On the ongoing rivalry between Ravenna and Rome see for example Herrin, Formation 
of Christendom, pp. 191 and 265. 

4+ See Pohl, Gantnerand Payne (eds.), Visions of Community. 
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as aconsequence of this basic kinship, the cultural spheres were far from 
being totally distinct, but were rather shaped and redefined by people 
actingin the contact zones. Central Italy was the most crucial of these, 
dominated as it was by the papacy asa key institution.!° 

The city of Rome was a contact zone in at least two ways relevant 
for this study: First, it was a contact zone between the Latin and Greek 
languages, culture and religious practice. Second, it was a contact zone 
between regions that still adhered to the ancient political idea of the 
(Roman) empire, whereas most other regions in the Latin West, even 
those which were neighbours of the duchy of Rome, were governed by 
new political entities. Most of these new political entities defined their 
polity at least partly in ethnic terms. !© This double contact zone made 
the papacy athome in two worlds, theimperial ‘Byzantine’and the Latin 
Western world of ethnic kingdoms. 

The Roman Council of 649 portrays religio-political aspects of 
the contact zone especially well. Emperor Heraclius had promulgated 
monotheletism for the whole empire in 638. This was a doctrine unac- 
ceptable to many theologians. In Rome a council was held against it in 
649 under Pope Martin I. The theological leadership at the council seems 
to have been assumed by the former abbot and leading anti-monothelite 
theologian Maximus the Confessor, and his followers. The proceedings of 
the council were conducted in two languages; interestingly, its acts were 
first produced in Greek and then translated into Latin.'” As a reaction 
Emperor Constans II had Martin I and Maximus tried in Constantinople 
(for high treason) and both ultimately died in exile. !® 

What is important here, however, is the way in which the interna- 
tional council acted.!? A Pope born in the Roman duchy (de civitate 
Tudertina provincie Tuscie)?° cooperated with Maximus, a Constantinop- 
olitan theologian and monk, whose following consisted of people from 
all over the eastern Mediterranean.7! Abbots from Syria and Palestine 


15 Wolf, Europe and the People without History, p. ix: ‘we seem to have forgotten, that human 
populations construct their cultures in interaction with one another, and notinisolation’. 

16 See Pohl, Introduction: strategies ofidentification’. 

17 On the council and the question of authenticity of the acts see Cubitt, The Lateran 
Council of649’; and Allenand Neil, Maximus the Confessor. 

18 A detailed account can be found in Brandes, “Juristische” Krisenbewaltigung’. 

19 Cubitt, The Lateran Council of 649’, has shown that the council actually had most 
of the indicators of an ecumenical council and was probably intended to be universal. 
Even though the importance of its acts was recognised at the Council of Constantinople 
(the Sixth Ecumenical Council) in 680/81, it was never fully recognised by all church 
authorities. 

20 Liber pontificalis (LP) i, Life 76, p. 336. 

2! Brandes, “Juristische” Krisenbewaltigung’. 
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were present as were monks from North Africa.?” The acts of the council 
were drawn up in Greek, possibly because the Greek element dominated 
the council and because the main addressees of the proceedings were in 
Constantinople. Certainly, many in the Roman delegation were able to 
understand Greek to some extent. The pope himself had been apocrisiar- 
ius, the main representative of the Roman bishop at Constantinople, and 
we may assume that he was sufficiently proficient in Greek. 

Because the council was planned as a universal council, it would have 
been hard to find an alternative place for it to have been held. Rome’s 
position as acontact zone between Greek and Latin and as an outpostof 
the imperiumin the West made the council possiblein the first place. The 
pope’s place on the cultural map enabled Martin I to hold the council 
as avery successful act of papal religious politics — clearly the papacy 
managed to establish itself as a key party in the conflict through the 
council-butit was also an act of papalcultural brokerage. Asa broker, 
Martin made use of several elements of the papacy’s cultural resources. 


The cultural and political resources of the popes 


The papacy disposed of a rich and sometimes contradictory repertoire of 
Romanness and Christianity. This complex consisted of different layers 
of cultural resources or cultural capital.?9 


Ancient Rome 


When thinking of the modern representation of the city of Rome, one 
could expect ‘Ancient Origins’ to be one of the bases of perception and 
representation of the Eternal City from the inside and the outside in 
the early Middle Ages as well. However, we have virtually no evidence 
that this was actually the case. The vast majority of early medieval pil- 
grims’ guides concentrate solely on the Christian geography of the city, 
especially on the shrines of the martyrs outside the city centre.?+ Chris- 
tian landmarks were also mentioned in the processions and litanies that 
were held at allimportant church feasts.?° Not so the ancient landmarks: 


22 Concilium Lateranense a. 649, ed. Riedinger, pp. 48-9; Sansterre, Les Moines grecs, 
vol.i,pp. 10-1 and 78. 

23 Bourdieu, ‘Okonomisches Kapital, kulturelles Kapital, soziales Kapital’, Détrez, ‘Le 
Capital culturel’, esp. 6-7. 

24 See Bauer, ‘Die Stadt Rom im Spiegel spatantiker und frithmittelalterlicher Beschrei- 
bungen’, esp. pp. 103-7. See /tinerarium Einsidlense, ed. Walser, for pilgrims’ guides of 
Rome. 

25 See, for example, the litanies held under Zacharias and Stephen II: LPi, Life 93, p. 429 
and Life 94, p. 442. 
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the Colosseum only features once in the Liber pontificalis and that only 
when in 768 the tribunus Gracilis, a partisan of the illegitimated Pope 
Constantine II, was blinded there.?° The Circus Maximus or the Forum 
Romanum are never mentioned in the eighth-century lives. On the basis 
of this evidence, it would be the obvious conclusion that in contrast to 
the earlier sections of the Liber pontificalis,?’ the antique heritage notonly 
did not serve as cultural capital for the papacy but was actively negated 
at times. However, there was at least the need to integrate certain ancient 
buildings, like the old curia of the senate which was turned into the 
church of St Hadrian by Pope Honorius,?* and the Pantheon, which was 
turned into the church of the Ever Virgin Mary and All Martyrs by Pope 
Boniface IV”? — the Liber pontificalis frequently calls the church Sancte 
Marie ad Martyres from then onwards.*° Thus the antique geography 
wasin special ways put to use, alsoasacultural asset. Whatis more, the 
anonymous author of the Itinerarium Einsidlense chose toincludea series 
of ancient landmarks into his routes through Rome.*! The text shows that 
the notion of Rome did comprise its antique heritage, at least for people 
from north of the Alps*? - to whom much of the papal communication 
ofthe time was directed. 

Still, classical Rome was probably the part of its cultural capital the 
papacy exploited the least. But we should not forget that classical edu- 
cation still constituted an important part of the upbringing of the Italian 
elites. Even though we have no evidence as to which texts were actually 
available in Rome or the papal schola, we can safely assume that key texts 
for Roman self-perception, like Virgil’s works or Livy’s histories, were 
used in some form.°° 


26 LP i, Life 96, p. 472. Duchesne, Le ‘Liber pontificalis’, vol. i, p. 482, n. 23, dis- 
cusses whether this still refers to the colossal statue of Nero or the amphitheatre 
nearby. 

27 See Rosaffend McKitterick’s contribution in this volume. 

28 1 Pi, Life 72,p.324. 79 LPi, Life 69, p.317. 

3° See LP i, Life 78, p. 343 (Vitalianus); Life 83, p. 363 (Benedict II); Life 96, p. 472 
(Stephen III); and Life 97, p.514 (Hadrian]). 

! Itinerarium Einsidlense, ed. Walser. 

3? Bauer, ‘Die Stadt Rom im Spiegel spatantiker und friihmittelalterlicher Beschreibun- 
gen’, pp. 107-10; McKitterick, Perceptions of the Past, pp. 57-8. 

33 For suggestions about the ready availability of these texts in the Middle Ages see 
Reynolds, Texts and Transmission. Certainly, ecclesiastical education was far more impor- 
tant than classical, as Riché, Education and Culture in the Barbarian West, pp.415-21, 
rightly states. However, Riché says that ancient grammars and literature were mainly 
kept as gifts for foreign powers, which certainly is an over-interpretation of Pope Paul 
Isending Greek texts to the Carolingians. Rather, the existence of Greek grammars is 
indicative of a flourishing educational system. See also McKitterick, Perceptions of the 
Past,p.57. 
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The late Roman Christian empire 


Besides the obvious Christian dislike for the pagan Roman past, there 
was another factor that prevented the antique past from being used more 
intensively: the ‘better’ Antiquity, namely, the late Roman Christian 
empire.** It was the memory of Constantine the Great and Pope Sil- 
vester and of the builder-popes of the fourth and fifth centuries that 
dominated the antique past and was so important to the papacy.*° Per- 
haps the most frequently mentioned figure in the papal writings of the 
eighth century was Constantine. For example, St John Lateran, the pope’s 
patriarchal church, was frequently referred to in the Liber pontificalis as 
basilica Constantiniana.°° His memory was also connected with Old St 
Peter’s and San Paolo fuorile mura. The popularity of the narrative was 
probably at a peak when the Constitutum Constantini was produced at 
some point in the later eighth century.?” Constantine undoubtedly was 
avery ambiguous hero of early medieval Christendom. This was a fact, 
however, that the eighth-century papacy only allowed to become promi- 
nent when it was essential for its self-representation.*° If Constantine 
was indeed shown in the original version of the famous Leonine Tri- 
clintum mosaic in the Lateran, where in the present reconstruction he 
is shown on the left side together with Pope Silvester, he would have 
been paralleled with Charlemagne just as Leo II] is compared to Pope 
Silvester. Because of the heavy detoriation of this side of the mosaic 
at the time of the first literary descriptions in early modern times this 
has to remain speculative. It is still possible that this rare physical rep- 
resentation commissioned by an eighth-century pope would constitute 
a further example for the papacy’s use of a particular resource of the 
past.°9 


34 McKitterick, Perceptions of the Past, p.56. 

35 Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, pp. 85-268; and Krautheimer, Corpus basilicarum 
Christianarum Romae. See in the future the publication of the proceedings of the inter- 
national conference ‘410—The Sack of Rome: the event, its context and its impact’ 
held at the German Archaeological Institute in Rome on 4-6 November 2010, edited 
by Philipp von Rummel. 

36 For example LP i, Lives 92, 94 and 97, pp. 419, 440, 507 and 510, in the vitae of 
Gregory III, Stephen II and Hadrian I. 

37 Trefrain from calling the Constitutum forged’, for the text cannot be regarded asa forgery 
in the conventional sense. On the Constitutum see Goodson and Nelson, ‘Review article: 
the Roman contexts of the “Donation of Constantine”’, and Edwards, Constantine and 
Christendom, pp. xl-xlvii and 92-115. 

38 The LP vita of Pope Silvester had still shown Constantine as antagonistic towards the 
pope. See for example Walter Pohl’s contribution in this volume. 

39 The triclinium mosaic of course has to be treated with extreme caution, see Scholz, 
Politik - Selbstverstandnis - Selbstdarstellung, pp. 113-24, whois very critical ofthe repro- 
duction of the right side of the mosaic. However, see the more optimistic account in 
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Contacts with the existing Roman (‘Byzantine’) empire 


The contacts with the existing Roman empire, albeit now based in 
the East, were something that gave the papacy a quite unique position. 
There were of course other places in the Latin West where one could 
make contact with imperial officials or gather information about the 
empire even more easily. Naples and Amalfi, forexample, were certainly 
more dependent than Rome on the imperial infrastructure, especially 
on the navy.*° Apart from the closer political ties, information from the 
East seems to have reached the southern duchies sooner than Rome, 
as Codex Carolinus letter 58 by Pope Hadrian I, forexample, implies.*! 
Rome, however, certainly trumped the southern Italian imperial depen- 
dencies in terms of accessibility for and connections with the rest of Latin 
Europe. Ravenna until 750 was more similar to Rome in this respect; it 
even possessed closer ties with the East. These closer ties with the empire, 
however, were probably also Ravenna’s weakness. Its various institutions 
were not detached enough from the interests of the empire to be as use- 
ful as a cultural broker as the papacy. The papacy certainly possessed a 
lot more cultural capital besides the connection with the empire that as 
a whole made it more interesting as a broker. The relationship between 
the papacy and the empire and its officers had, asis well known, taken 
aturn for the worse by the eighth century.” Still, besides being at odds 
in religio-political matters and besides seeking for autonomy from the 
emperor, with the exarchate weakened and eventually lost, the papacy 
was perhaps the last powerful institution in Central Italy imperial offi- 
cials could regard as an ally. How the papacy used its contacts with the 
East to its advantage in dealings with the West (and to the considerable 
advantage ofits ‘cultural clients’) will be shown in more detail below. 


The papalres publica 


While still at least part of the empire de iure throughout most of the eighth 
century, the popes attempted to carve out a space where they could rule 
autonomously for themselves in Central Italy: this space was increasingly 
called res publica in the papal sources, sometimes with the explanatory 
enlargement Sancti Petri. Around the middle of the century, both the 


Goodson and Nelson, ‘Review article: the Roman contexts of the “Donation of Con- 
stantine”’, 460-6. 

40 See Kreutz, Before the Normans, esp. pp. 1-35. 

41 CCep.58 (Hadrian to Charlemagne, ad776),ed. Gundlach, pp.583-4 at 583. 

42 See Noble, Republic of St. Peter; Hartmann, Hadrian I, pp. 157-95; and Gantner, ‘The 
Label “Greeks”’. 
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empire and the papal space could be called res publica, which does not 
make it easy to distinguish the two concepts.** So, while the papacy 
built much ofits prestige on the tenuous ties with the East, atthe same 
timeit sought to detachitself politically. The final step was taken by Pope 
Hadrian in 775/6, when he did not recognise the rule of the new emperor 
Leo IV.*4 Thus we can see the interplay of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces. Apart from being crucial for papal self-perception, the res publica 
Sancti Petri controlled by the papacy and the way it was presented were 
important features of the papal cultural capital; the papacy’s territorial 
policy was thereby associated with its most important cultural resource: 
the (Roman) church. 


Thechurch 


The ecclesia as an institution and as an idea was probably the concept used 
most frequently in the writings produced by the papacy. The pope was 
seen as the head of the churchin the West and as one ofthe most impor- 
tant religious instances in the East. This position enabled the papacy 
to use allits other cultural and political capital effectively. The cases of 
Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria show, however, that even though sees 
could still claim patriarchal rank, they could nevertheless be marginalised 
by lack of other resources and lack of political and personal connect- 
edness after becoming Islamic conquests. Apart from the high office, 
the long history of the Roman church provided the papacy with ample 
resources for negotiation. The most eminent churches have already been 
mentioned. Besides, the Roman church could draw on an ample reser- 
voir of saints and martyrs — and their relics.** Just to give an example: 
when the Carolingians desired to promote the cult of a saint in close 
connection with St Peter, the papacy could offer the apostle’s supposed 
daughter Petronilla.*° Even though the supply of saints’ relics from the 
catacombs and cemeteries of Rome was near inexhaustible, the papacy 


43 On the res publicasee Noble, Republic ofSt. Peter,esp. pp.94-8. The indisputable use of 
res publica for the space under control of the Roman church can be found in CCep. 8 
(Stephen II to Pippin, 755), ed. Gundlach, p. 497: sanctam Dei ecclesiam et nostrum 
Romanorum rei publice. However, Raymond Davis has shown several passages where res 
publica still probably meant the empire in the Liber pontificalis lives of Zacharias and 
Stephen II. See Davis, Lives of the Eighth-Century Popes, 8, p. 43, n. 56 (Zacharias, 
c.15)andp.61,n.39(StephenII,c.21). 

44 Hartmann, Hadrian, pp. 164-9. SeealsoGantner, ‘The Label“Greeks”’. 

45 See Goodson, The Rome of Pope Paschal I, pp. 197-256, esp. 211-23; and Smith, ‘Old 
saints, newcults’. 

46 McKitterick, History and Memory, pp. 146-8; Reimitz, ‘Ein karolingisches Geschichts- 
buch’; and Saxer, ‘Petronilla’. 
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also activelyimported more saints’ cults and relics, especially from the 
East.*” 


Biblical resources 


Inseparably connected with the Roman church, the papacy’s cultural 
repertoire also had a biblical component, mainly based on its apostolic 
foundations. St Peter was the most important Roman saint and his church 
was the most important church in the Latin West by the eighth century. 
The papacy could even write letters in the guise of its main saint.** It 
thus put St Peter to direct political use, especially in the dealings with 
the Franks.*? Besides, St Paul and his veneration in Rome also stand out 
among the many Roman saints.°? Apart from this obvious strategy, the 
papacy at times also tried to appropriate other biblical images. In one 
version of the text of the Liber pontificalis life of Zacharias, for example, 
the pope is styled a new Moses, travelling under cover of a cloud to free 
Ravenna from the Longobards.*! Generally, the pope was depicted asa 
prophetin this vita.°? 


Moral and theological prestige 


With the standing of the popes as patriarchs of the Westcame also high 
moral and theological prestige. In the eighth century this was mainly 
based on past greatness. Dionysius Exiguus, who lived and worked at 
Rome and was associated with the papacy, had set in his various works 
the main standards for Western canon lawand the computation of time 
in the early sixth century, still validin the eighth century.°** Gregory the 
Great loomed large over his successors, as far as learning was concerned. 
He was certainly used as the model Roman theologian and politician in 
the eighth century, when first his Dialogues were translated into Greek by 
Pope Zacharias, and later, probably under HadrianI, some ofhisletters 
were compiled into the collections that comprise the greater proportion 
of the letters that have come down to us. In the seventh century, the 
acts of the anti-monothelite council of 649 had been widely recognised 


47 See the forthcoming workon ‘imported’ eastern cults by Maya Maskarinec. 

48 See CCep. 10 (StPeterto Pippin), ed. Gundlach, pp.501-3. 

49 See Bougard, ‘La Prosopopée au service de la politique pontificale’. 

50 See McKitterick, ‘Narrative strategies in the Liber pontificalis’. 

51 | Pi, Life 93, p.429,n. * and p.430,n. *. 

52 Gantner, Freunde Roms, pp. 147-8; Gantner, ‘Studien’, pp. 104-13. 

53 McKitterick, ‘Constructing the past in the early Middle Ages’, pp. 107-9. 

54 Norberg (ed.), Gregorii magni registrum, pp. v-vi; and Hartmann, Hadrian I, p. 176 with 
n. 100. 
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as afine piece of theological discussion. These had been largely drawn 
up by the papacy’s culturally Greek allies.°° This initiated a phase during 
which the papacy seems to have deferred to its culturally Greek experts 
in major theological discussions. The papacy did not produce any docu- 
ments to counter the Quinisext canons, for example, and simply relied on 
the Dionysian collection.°° We know of no larger theological argument 
the papacy put forward against ‘iconoclasm’, not even after it had been 
thoroughly defined in 754 at the council of Hiereia— to which the pope 
may not even have been invited.*” After the second council of Nicaea 
in 787 Hadrian I was unable to dissuade the Franks from condemning 
the conclusions of the council, which had been very favourable to the 
papacy’s position.*°* He did give, however, a good summary of the papal 
position on iconoclasm (but probably deliberately avoided the theolog- 
ical position ofimages!) in his statement sent to Emperor Constantine 
Vland Empress Irene in 785 during the preparations for Nicaea.*? Still, 
it becomes quite clear that the papacy in general depended heavily on 
external contributions when it came to theological issues. It also relied 
on culturally Greek experts at Rome, like Peter, hegumen of the Greek 
monastery St Saba, one ofthe two papal envoys to Nicaea. In the theo- 
logical sphere, the eighth-century papacy was thus more ofa broker than 
a producer of resources. 


The uses of cultural capital in the early eighth century: 
Longobards, Franks - and Greeks 


Withthese important features ofthe papal cultural repertoire established, 
afewexamples willillustrate howit was put touse. 

As aconsequence of the well-known success story of the papal- 
Carolingian alliance of the second half of the eighth century, one tends 
to overlook Rome’s other communication partners, for example Longo- 
bards, Bavarian dukes and, at least up until the 730s, Eudo’s Aquitanian 


55 Cubitt, The Lateran Councilof649’, p. 134. 

56 On the background see Herrin, The Quinisext Council (692)’, pp. 163-4. 

57 Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium, pp. 189-97. The first responses we know about that 
must have gone beyond simple admonitions to adhere to the old customs of the church 
were stated by papal legates at the council of Gentilly in 767 (Noble, Images, pp. 142- 
4; McCormick, ‘Textes, images et iconoclasme’); the first ones we actually have are 
the clear but cursory remarks that were made at the Roman council of 769 (Concilium 
Romanum a. 769, ed. Werminghoff; and LP i, pp. 476-7 with a condensed version of 
the text. See Gantner, Freunde Roms, pp. 117-18 and 128-9). 

°8 Hartmann, Hadrian I, pp. 278-91; Noble, Images, pp. 158-206. 

59 Noble, Images, pp. 149-57; Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea, ed. Lamberz, pp. 119-73. 

6° Noble, Images, p. 160. 
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Franks. The Byzantine empire, until 750 certainly the most important 
point of reference for the papacy, has already been mentioned. 

In 743, Pope Zacharias travelled north to negotiate with the Lon- 
gobard king Liutprand, who had seized Ravenna earlier that year. The 
papacy’s goal was the return of the city to imperial control. Initially, 
Liutprand seems to have tried to avoid a meeting with the pope, but 
then admitted him to Pavia, where the pope celebrated two masses, the 
second inthe presence of thekingon the feast of saints Peterand Paul.®! 
Zacharias made use of the apostolic and moral capital his office pro- 
vided. Acting as the speaker of the Central Italian people, he was also 
able to exploit its geographical and historical dimensions. In the end, 
Zacharias prevailed: Ravenna returned to imperial rule for the last time. 
Furthermore, the events of 743 enabled the papacy to portray its actions 
as successful cultural brokerage in the Liber pontificalis, making up for 
its inability to apply military force. King Liutprand, however, had not 
completely lost in this transaction. He had acquired papal and thus apos- 
tolic support for his reign, and had shown himself to be a pious ruler, 
benevolent and generous to the apostles and their vicar. He had thus 
nearly gained in prestige what he had lostin territorial and tactical pos- 
sessions, even though the pope managed to profit even more from the 
exchange. 

The secondimportant partnerin Zacharias’ diplomatic effort was the 
empire: its Italian officials seem to have appointed the pope as negotiator 
in the affair.°° The emperor temporarily regained Ravenna, but yet again 
the papacy probably profited even more from the interaction in the longer 
run since its prestige in the East was undoubtedly enhanced and since it 
had emphatically demonstrated that it was the most important institution 
in Central Italy. 

Zacharias successfully dealt with Liutprand’s successor Ratchis by 
applying essentially the same strategies.®+ By the early 750s, the papacy 
was in a unique position: it had established excellent direct contacts 
with Pippin and his Franks, while it still entertained close relations with 
the empire. Due to the weakness of the empire in the West, especially 
the weakness and eventual non-existence of imperial power in Ravenna, 
the papacy was the last powerful player left in Italy that also possessed 


61 LP, Life 93, p. 430. 

62 Zacharias also acted in the field of church regulations, for example at the council of 
Rome of 743: see McKitterick, ‘History, law and communication’, 962-9. 

63 | Pi, Life 93, pp. 429-30: The exarch and the archbishop, the most eminent officials 
of Ravenna, both appeal to the pope to intervene with Liutprand on their behalf (ut pro 
eorum curreret liberatione). 

64 For details see Gantner, Freunde Roms, pp. 150-3. 
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enough cultural capital to be an acceptable partner for Western poten- 
tates. The pontificate of Zacharias had gained the papacy a standing as a 
political quasi-representative of Central Italy and of the emperor.®° Not 
least because of this newrole, the popes felt entitled to supply third par- 
ties withimperial cultural and social capital (thoughinnocasecanitbe 
shown that this authority was actually conferred upon them by imperial 
authorities). This was the position that enabled Stephen II to perform the 
most important act of cultural brokerage by a pope in the early Middle 
Ages — his visit to Francia in 753/4. This well-known event will not be 
examined herein detail; sufficeitto say that the pope acted asacultural 
broker in manifold ways: he used the whole range of his cultural capi- 
tal described above, forexample the special papal relations with worldly 
rulers since the times of Silvester, the moral and theological power of the 
Roman church as well as its apostolic foundation: in 756 he even wrote 
aletter in the name of St Peter himself.°° 

For the purposes of this contribution, the most interesting part of 
the papal brokerage in 754 was the bestowal of the title ‘patrician of 
the Romans’ upon Pippin and his sons. The pope utilised the papacy’s 
unique contacts with the empire. In this particular case, patricius Romano- 
rum may well have been a genuine imperial patrikios title (in later Greek 
sources one finds a nateixiog tov Pwpaiwy =) andin all probability was at 
least perceived as such.® More specifically, the exarchs of Ravennahad 
nearly always also carried patricius among their titles, albeit without the 
attribute Romanorum.® Still, and this is why this example is so instructive, 
the bestowal of the patricius title was not the big success the papacy hoped 
for. Itis telling that the Liber pontificalis does not mention its bestowal at 
all. Further, the titleis not to befound in any of King Pippin’s extant offi- 
cial documents. Of Pippin’s sons and co-patricians Charlemagne alone 
used it eventually, butit was a full twenty years after he had received the 
titlein 754 and onlyin the aftermath ofhis intervention inItalyin 774. 
Charlemagne probably began to use the title not to please the pope, but 
rather to underline his competence torulein Italy. Eventhough thetitle 
was mentioned in some Carolingian sources dealing with the events of 
754, the Carolingians donotseem to haveembracedit altogether. The 


65 This showed in the Liber pontificalis life of Stephen II, again in the negotiations concern- 
ing Ravenna. See LPi, Life 94, pp. 441-6, and Bertolini, Tl primo “periurium”’. 

66 CCep. 10, ed. Gundlach, pp. 501-3. Bougard, ‘La Prosopopée au service de la politique 
pontificale’. 

67 Deer, ‘Patricius-Romanorum-Titel’, and Noble, Republic of St Peter, pp. 278-80. 

68 Michels, Patricius, Patrikios, I. Westen’. 9 See Wolfram, Intitulatio I, pp. 225-36. 

70 Annales Mettenses priores, ed. von Simson, pp.45-6, and the so-called Clausula de unctione 
Pippini, ed. Stoclet, pp. 2-3. 
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popes on the other hand used it constantly in their letters to Carolin- 
gian recipients, as the Codex Carolinus letters clearly show. We can thus 
see cultural brokerage partly failing - even though the papal actin 754 
and the use of the title in the letters certainly helped the papal cause 
nonetheless. 

The title of patricius was not an isolated case: in their diplomacy of the 
740s and 750s, the popes in many ways treated the Carolingian rulers 
like high officials of the empire. The most instructive example may be 
letter number 12 of the Codex Carolinus, in which Pope Paul formally 
informed King Pippin of his recent election after his brother’s demise.”! 
In this letter, the new pope used a formula contained in the Roman 
Liber Diurnus,’? a collection of model letters mostly from the seventh 
century assembled for the use of the papal chancellery. The specific 
formula was originally designed for the mandatory notice sent to the 
exarch after a papal election.’* The diplomatic implications were con- 
ceivably not clear to the Carolingian court, but the papalletter-bearers 
probably communicated that fact.’* In short, the popes went to some 
lengths to provide the Frankish kings with big and small imperial or at 
least quasi-imperial glories, in sum likening them to or even equating 
them with the exarchs. Certainly, not all of these strategies worked the 
way they had been planned, butin their totality by 757 they helped the 
papacy to obtain to some degree the political position to which it had 
aspired. 

The window of opportunity of the early 750s soon closed. The papacy 
gradually came to focusits efforts mainly on one target group-—the Car- 
olingians. That happened partly because the Byzantines had proven to 
bevery unreliable partners, who had not supported Rome (or Ravenna) 
in a satisfactory way in the first years of Stephen’s pontificate — a fact 
that is mentioned openly in the Liber pontificalis: ‘and in particular [the 
pope] saw that no help would come his way from the imperial power’.”° 
The council of Hiereia in 754, moreover, precipitated what proved to 
be the final disruption between the papacy and the emperor. This led 
the emperor to seek direct contact with the Franks, something that 


71 CCep. 12 (Paulto Pippin), ed. Gundlach, pp. 507-8. 

72 Liber Diurnus, Vat.59 = Clairmont 59 = Ambrosiana 53: ‘Nuntius ad exarchatumde 
transitu superscriptio’ ed. Foerster, p. 113f. 

73 This may have been done to emphasise Paul’s correct administration after his contested 
election—a detail that the pope withheldin the letter. 

74 See Hack, Codex Carolinus, vol.i, p. 523, n. 186 (we have no information about the 
identity of the letter-bearers) and p. 609 (it is at least certain that they were papal 
envoys). 

75 LPi, Life 94, p.444: [papa] cernens presertim et ab imperiale potentia nullum esse subveniendi 
auxilium. Trans. Davis, Lives of the Eighth-Century Popes, 8, p.58. 
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threatened the papacy’s position strongly, which explains the spirited 
attacks on the Byzantines in papal letters of the 750s and 760s.’° 

Wecan see the consequences of this development also on the strictly 
textual and intellectual level: an interesting papal act of brokerage in 
this period was done when Pope Paul] sent several Greek manuscripts 
to Pippin in 758.”” At first sight this event might seem insignificant, 
but it shows two things: Firstly, the Franks turned to Rome first when 
they needed information on the Greek language, culture and religion. 
Secondly, the pope was more than eager to keep it that way and thus to 
secure the prerogative of interpretation for the Lateran. Again, we have to 
note that the papacy only partly succeeded in this endeavour. But Pope 
Paul tried to obtain that prerogative, providing us with an example of the 
papacy’s active effort to play the role of the cultural broker in order to 
maintain and enhance its political, economic and theological standing. 
This was not a short-lived development: the popes had been actively 
conveying liturgical and canonical regulations to the Franks throughout 
the eighth century via the Liber pontificalis, letters and legates.’® At the 
end of the eighth century, Pope Hadrian I provided Charlemagne witha 
series of important texts, most notably the so-called Dionysio-Hadriana 
(an expanded version of Dionysius Exiguus’ canon law collection) and 
the so-called Hadrianum, the Roman sacramentary of the ‘Gregorian’ 
type.’? Mainly via the Liber pontificalis, the papacy also quite successfully 
conveyed its own view on Roman, Italian and even at times imperial 
history and shaped the historical perception of generations to come.®° 
Toimpart the papal view on things the papacy at times may even have 
produced more than one version of the Liber to reach different target 
audiences.®! 


76 On my view of the vicissitudes of the papal-Byzantine relationship, see Gantner, ‘The 
label “Greeks”’. 

77 CCep. 24, ed. Gundlach, p.529: Direximus itaque excellentissime praecellentiae vestrae et 
libros, quantos reperire potuimus: id est antiphonale et responsale, insimul artem gramaticam 
Aristolis [sic], Dionisii Ariopagitis geometricam, orthografiam, grammaticam, omnes Greco 
eloquio scriptas, nec non et horologium nocturnum. See Gantner, ‘Die Papste und ihre 
“Griechen”’. On the date see Kehr, ‘Ueber die Chronologie’, pp. 124 and 156. 

78 For examplein many CCletters; see also the papal correspondence with St Boniface. 

79 Avery good, ifarather pessimistic summary can be found in Hartmann, Hadrian 1, 
pp. 267-77. 

80 See McKitterick’s contribution in this volume. Also, it was largelyimpossible forwriters 
of the ninth and tenth centuries to write Longobard history of the eighth century after 
Paul the Deacon’s Historia Langobardorum (which ends with the death of Liutprand in 
744) without resorting to the Liber pontificalis, see Pohl, Werkstatte, e.g. p. 59 on the 
Chronicon Salernitanum. 

8! See the in-depth manuscript study in Gantner, ‘Lombard recension’: the life of Stephen 
II existed in three distinct recensions and several sub-recensions in the eighth century. 
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One might still ask why the papacy did not do even more in the field 
of culture. One could ask, for example, why the Carolingians relied so 
much on Longobard intellectuals like Paul the Deacon or Fardulf of St 
Denis instead of seeking input from Rome.*? The explanation for such 
relative shortcomings in papal cultural brokerage probably lay in the self- 
definition of the papacy. The popes could only claim a dominating, even 
patronising role in their relationships, something that would not always 
have been appealing to self-confident addressees. The papacy’s commu- 
nication partners probably sometimes deliberately chose other sources 
of cultural information. Measured against its human and intellectual 
resources and against the background of the unstable political situation 
of the Apennine peninsula, however, the efficacy of papal cultural bro- 
kerage in the eighth century was still considerable. 

In the ninth century the papacy relied on the same cultural foun- 
dations asin the eighth, and especially so after 846, when the financial 
impact of the Saracen attack on Rome and the continuous Saracen threat 
in the whole western Mediterranean ended the economic boom Rome 
had enjoyed in the previous decades. *? Granted, it is especially true for 
the ninth century that each pontificate shifted its use of papal capital: 
for example under pope Nicholas I, who emphasised (and consider- 
ably expanded) papal moral authority, while under John VIII the papacy 
focused onits leading role in the churchin an attempt to makea strong 
stand against the external enemies threatening Latin Europe. Again, 
there was no automatic success; sometimes the emphasis on the Roman 
position was certainly obstructive. One later ninth-century instance is 
the popes’ inability to adapt to Bulgarian needs, which led to the failure 
of the papal mission there.*° 

During the troubles in Rome in the late ninth and tenth centuries, 
the papacy was reduced in political power and in prestige.®° This led 
to a decline in its standing as cultural power broker during the tenth 
century. Remembering Eric Hinderaker’s assertion that ‘brokers were 
defined less by what they did than by who they were’,®” we can see 
that even though the papacy still possessed nearly all its cultural capital, 
its unstable condition prevented it from profiting from its own cultural 


82 On Paul see Pohl, ‘Paulus Diaconus’, esp. pp. 529-30. On Fardulf see Villa, ‘Lay and 
ecclesiasticalculture’, pp. 189 and 198; McKitterick, Charlemagne, pp.46-7. 

83 Gantner, ‘Newvisions’, pp. 405-7 withn. 20. 

84 Gantner, ‘Newvisions’, pp. 408-11 and415-19. 

85 Ziemann, Vom Wandervolk zur Grofsmacht, pp. 390-412, esp. 397-8 and 408-9. 

8© See Zimmermann, Das dunkle Jahrhundert, and McKitterick, ‘The church’, esp. 
pp. 139-42. 

87 Hinderaker, Translation and cultural brokerage’, p. 358. 
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capitalin the way it had done previously. Yetit was also its 
cultural capital that prevented the papacy from even 
further decline.*® 

During the eighth century, the papacy reached the 
peak in its position as cultural power broker between 
East and West and between past and present, 
though one has toconcede that the popes both before 
andafter the eighth century used similar strategies 
and worked with essentially the same cultural 
capital. That the papacy had to establish a position 
as monopolist in the cultural field suggests its 
relative lack of military and political power. As a 
cultural broker the papacy applied its cultural 
resources fairly effectively, establishing itself among 
the most powerful players in Italy and the Latin West 
during the eighth and ninth centuries. 


88 See Fichtenau, ‘Vom Ansehen des Papsttums im zehnten 


